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Situations Vacant 


REIGATE C.L.P. invites applications for the post 
of full-time Secretary-Agent. Salary and conditions 
in accordance with the National Agreement. Party 
car and office premises. Application forms can be 
obtained from Mr. J. Lyons, 47 Station Road, 
Redhill, Surrey, to whom they should be returned 
not later than 12th September, 1956. 


WYTHENSHAWE C.L.P. invites applications for 
the post of full-time agent. The appointment to 
be made in consultation with the National Executive 
Committee. Salary in accordance with the National 
Agreement. Application forms can be obtained 
from The National Agent, Transport House, Smith 
Square, London, $.W.1, to whom they should be 
returned not later than 31st August, 1956. 


TAUNTON C.L.P. invites applications for the post 
of full-time Secretary-Agent. The appointment to 
be made in consultation with the National Executive 
Committee. Salary in accordance with the National 
Agreement. Application forms can be obtained 
from The National Agent, Transport House, Smith 
Square, London, S.W.1, to whom they should be 
returned not later than Ist September, 1956. 


NORTH SOMERSET C.L.P. invites applications 
for the post of full-time agent. The appointment 
to be made in consultation with the National 
Executive Committee. Salary in accordance with 
the National Agreement. Application forms can 
be obtained from The National Agent, Transport 


House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1, to whom 
they should be returned not later than 3lst 
August, 1956. 


CLEVELAND C.L.P. invites applications for the 
post ‘of full-time agent. The appointment to be 
made in consultation with the National Executive 


Committee. Salary in accordance with the 
National Agreement. Application forms can be 
obtained from The National Agent, Transport 
House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1, to whom 


they should be returned not later than 31st August, 
1956, 


DULWICH C.L.P. invites applications for the post 
of full-time Agent. Salary and conditions in 
accordance with the National Agreement. Appli- 
cation forms can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Dulwich Constituency Labour Party, 95 Grove Vale, 
London, S.E.22, to whom they should be returned 
not later than 3lst August, 1956. 


ROCHESTER AND CHATHAM C.L.P. invite 
applications for the post of full-time Secretary- 
Agent. Salary and conditions in accordance with 
National Agreement. Full-time clerical . assistance 
and well-equipped office available. Application 
forms can be obtained from Councillor J. Green, 
Henderson House, 32 New Road, Rochester, Kent, 
to whom they should be returned not later than 
25th August, 1956. 


Personal Secretary 
Woman Officer of the Labour 
Interesting position for expert shorthand 
typist with experience in office work and 
supervising staff; ability to take minutes and 
knowledge of the Labour Movement. Age 
over 26. Salary £525 to £600. Pension 
scheme. 


required by Chief 


Party. 


Applications to 
Labour Party, Transport 
Square, London, S.W.1, 
ence and qualifications. 


the General Secretary, 
House, Smith 


stating age, experi- 


MONEY—CASH 
BRASS—TIN 
Call it what you like 
IT’S ALL 


: Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 
THE IDEAL PRINTERS 

12 Midland Street, HULL 


THE ‘FUND-RAISING”’ 
SPE-CLEALIS TS 


FULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 
EST: 1919 


Party 1 Travel 


Pasory Cokie 


Be sure of a happy journey, 
competitive prices and full 
dividend allowance. Organisers 
should ’phone Maryland 1818 
or write to: 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY LTD. 
211 ROMFORD RD., LONDON, E.7 
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Straws in 


N article in the March Labour 
Organise, reviewing recent by- 
elections, drew attention to the decided 
shift of support from the Government 
which the results had revealed. The 
article warned that this did not neces- 
sarily mean a Labour victory at the 
next General Election. 

By-elections fought since that article was 
written give no cause to change its conclu- 
sions. At Walthamstow West the Tory share 
of the total vote slumped by more than 14 
per cent, at Tonbridge by more than eight 

per cent and at Newport by more than six 
per cent. 

The results were complicated at Waltham- 
stow West, because there were four candi- 
dates compared with only two at the General 
Election, and at Newport, because there 
were three candidates at the by-election and 
a straight fight in 1955. 

Though the Labour share of the votes 
decreased by only one per cent at Waltham- 
stow West, and increased by over eight per 
cent at Tonbridge and over two per cent at 
Newport, in each the Labour vote was less 
than it was in 1955. 

~ Since the publication of the 1955 Labour 
Party Annual Report there have been eleven 
by-elections and in all of them the Govern- 
ment candidates gained a smaller share of 
the total vote than in the General Election, 
with the exception of Leeds North East, 
where polling took place in a blizzard and 
“where there was only a 39-9 per cent poll. 

In six of these by-elections the Labour 
share of the poll increased, and in five it 
decreased. The decreases were at Torquay, 
Hereford, Gainsborough, Walthamstow West 
and North East Leeds. No _ significance 
attaches to the North East Leeds decrease, 
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the Wind 


as obviously this was due to the exceptional 
weather conditions. 

At Torquay, where the decrease was negli- 
gible, and at Hereford, where it was sub- 
stantial, there were three-cornered contests, 
as at the General Election. Gainsborough 
(where the Labour share fell by over six per 
cent) had three candidates and Walthamstow 
West had four and straight fights at the 
General Election. 


NOT CERTAIN 


By-elections are not a certain guide to 
political trends, as circumstances vary much 
more than they do at a General Election. 
Usually, the percentage poll in a marginal is 
higher than in a safe constituency, and that 
was true of these eleven by-elections. 

Also, the date of the by-election is very 
important because of weather conditions and 
the age of the register. Electioneering in the 
middle of winter, especially in county con- 
stituencies, is much more difficult than elec- 
tioneering in June or July. Three of the 
eleven by-elections took place in December 
and six in the first three months of the New 
Niealy 

In eight of them the register was an old 
one, and in the case of three it was as old 
as it could be, the new register coming into 
existence the day after polling. 

Allowing for these varying conditions it is 
possible to draw a number of conclusions: 
(1) the Government are losing support and 
this trend is becoming increasingly evident ; 
(2) there is as yet no decided swing to 
Labour (only in Greenock and Taunton was 
there an increase in the Labour vote); (3) 
Liberal candidates take votes both from 
Labour and from the Government. 

It is unlikely that the Government will 
regain the ground that has been lost by the 
next General Election, but the Government 
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will choose the date they regard as most 
favourable to them and Tory abstentions, 
which were such a factor at Tonbridge and 
Newport, may not be so marked at a 
General Election. 

Labour will not be automatic gainers from 
the decreased popularity of the Government. 
Considerable pressure will have to be exerted 
to get the high Labour polls registered in 
1950 and 1951. If there is a large-scale 
intervention of Liberals, or of candidates of 
the People’s League for the Defence of 
Freedom, which has been threatened, this 
may result in Labour’s share of the total 
vote declining. But this possibility is un- 
likely to cause any loss of Labour seats and 
may even mean a loss of Tory seats, since 
candidates of either of these organisations are 
likely to attract more erstwhile Tories than 
Labour voters. 

To win a resounding victory the Labour 
Party must continue its efforts to improve 
its election organisation. Such efforts are 
designed to secure a turn-out of voters who 
are traditionally Labour. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that in the lifetime of a 
Parliament there is a big change in the 
register because old voters die and new 
electors are added. It does not follow that 
the new electors will vote in the tradition of 
their parents, they must acquire political 
traditions of their own. 

The task of enthusing old established, but 
apathetic, Labour supporters and of gaining 
new supporters, both from new electors and 
disillusioned opponents, is not one that can 
be undertaken successfully in the two or 
three weeks of an election campaign. 

A dual task faces the Labour Party. Not 
only must it improve its election machinery 
between now and the General Election, but 
also it must use this period for propagating 
with vigour its Socialist policy, so that when 
the General Election does come the improved 
machine can gather the maximum number of 
new and old supporters. 


Agents’ Training 
Course 


HE first full-time training course for 
members wishing to become full-time 
agents and organisers, details of which were 
given in the May Labour Organiser, is now 
drawing to a close. 
Mr. L. G. Sims, the Registrar of Study 
Courses, who has been in charge of the 
course, has expressed satisfaction with the 
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progress made by the seven students whi 
were enrolled. 

During the first four weeks of the cours 
the students formed a study group, unde 
the supervision of Mr. Sims, and were give: 
tasks involving a considerable amount 0 
written work, for the purpose of discovering 
the extent of their experience and assessiaiy 
their qualities. 

The information obtained was useful 4 
deciding the constituencies in which they 
would work during the second month o 
their training. 


VARIED EXPERIENCE 


Mr. R. Knowles, Dover agent, took charge 
of one student who needed experience ow 
work in a County constituency. Another 
who needed experience in a single Borough 
constituency, worked with Mr. D. Maurice 
Watford agent. Mr. A. E. Amey, agent ana 
Battersea and Mr. R. E. Brewer, agent aa 
Hornsey, each took a _ student needing 
administrative experience. Mr. J. S. Keys 
Woolwich agent, demonstrated how a large 
membership party works to another student 
Two students sought knowledge of office 
work, one with Mr. W. J. F. Gilroy, agena 
at Chislehurst, and the other with Mr. F. N 
Nodes, agent at Putney. 


The students then returned to the Londo 
centre and spent a week attending lectures: 
on special subjects, including printing an 
publicity, simple Party accounts, election 
accounts and budgeting, and took part i 
demonstrations of Committee Room anc 
Polling Day procedure. 


TERRACE TEA 


During this week the Chairman of the 
National Executive’s Organisation Sub-com- 
mittee, Mr. Harold Wilson, entertained the 
to tea on the terrace at the House of 
Commons. 


They are now spending three weeks doing 
field work under the supervision of 4 
Regional Organiser. This further period ir 
the field is to develop the students’ self-con- 
fidence, by undertaking practical organising 
tasks in marginal constituencies and by bring 
ing them into personal touch with Party 
members and sympathisers. 


The final week of the course will be spent 
at the London centre, when the course wor 
will be reviewed and the students will take 
an examination. 


A second training course is to start at the 
beginning of October and applications are 
now being considered. 


QUAIR’S PAGE ~ 


READING the papers, looking 

around me as I go about the 
world, and listening to people wherever 
I run across them, I am sometimes led 
to wonder, a little scornfully, if the 
learned archeologists of, say, A.D.3956 
will name the times we live in The Age 
of Television-Culture. 


However that may be, this page to- 
day becomes more than usually serious, 
and poses a question for consideration 
and discussion by the rather select and 
specialist circle for which the Labour 
Organiser particularly caters. 


¥ * ¥ 


T all arises from a recent ‘night out’. 

Our E.C. had sent three of us to meet a 
ward committee to talk over the council 
election of last May, when their Labour can- 
candidate was beaten by about 80 votes. 

There had been nothing remarkably 
good or flagrantly bad in the conduct of the 
election. It had followed the regular lines, 
plenty of hard work by a good candidate, 
the routine canvass, altogether humdrum and 
with no torch of divine purpose flaring any- 
where. Not much to seize upon until—it 
came to light that although on the evening 
of polling day an adequate band of workers 
strove vigorously, with all the cars they could 
use, to build up the Labour vote, less than 
half of the canvassed promises reached the 
ballot box. 


ASTONISHING FACT 


This astonishing fact naturally led us to 
probe for an explanation. 

The ward consists mainly of small houses 
of low or very low standard and a congeries 
of dismal huckster’s shops kept by depressed 
and sour people who imagine themselves 
businessmen and vote Tory or not at all. 


* * ¥ 


WO men of acute in‘elligence and not 

given to careless talk who had spent 

the last three hours of the day, working 

independently of one another, ‘knock:ng up’, 
told us their experiences. 

Each declared he had gone to many houses, 
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Should Election 
Method Change? 


not once but several times, where well-known 
reliable Labour votes lay, often four or five 
in a house. They had knocked the door or 
rung the bell. They had ample evidence that 
the residents were in. It was broad daylight 
and a pleasant evening. Yet in scores of 
cases they had failed to get anyone to come 
to the door, and went disconsolately away. 


Nearly every one of these little houses was 
crowned with a television aerial. 


Each of our informants had become con- 
vinced that the voters concerned were so 
infatuated with their new toy that they could 
by no means be induced to cease cataleptically 
staring at it for even a moment. 


REALLY TRUE 


Is this really true? Have millions of peop'e 
supposedly adult become so crazed with T.V. 
that they deem it more important to sit and 
stare than to take any part in running the 
affairs of their town or country? So hyp- 
notised that they will not answer the door, 
even though it might be the Man from Little- 
wood’s outside with 75,000 of the test in his 
pocket? 


If this is the case, then surely we have to 
face as great a problem as the Labour 
Party has ever had to meet and try to solve 
in its struggle for power. ; 


* * * 


E have been wont to take it for granted 

(and I have no doubt we were right) 
that in any election we were losing hands 
down at teatime on polling day. We have 
concentrated enormous effort, and some little 
tactical method, to ‘pulling °em out’ during 
the last two hours. 

Can we rely any longer on this technique? 
Must we overhaul all our electioneering 
methods to meet a_ situation altogether 
different from any we have known in the 
past fifty years? 

I attempt no answer here, but toss the ball 
to you, especially the professional con- 
stituency agen‘s, whose business it is to teach 
us rank-and-filers how to win elections. 


NEAT, compact little act—the 

Local Government Elections Act, 
1956—has just received Royal Assent. 
The purpose of the act is to eliminate 
a number of anomalies that have 
arisen in relation to rural and parish 
elections. 


The act deals with four main items: 


It synchronises the holding of rural and 
parish elections throughout England and 
Wales. 

It makes provision to adjust the period of 
office of parish councillors so as to fit in 
with these new arrangements. 

It places on a more sensible basis the 
method whereby payment of expenses in 
respect of parish elections is made. 

It alters the basis of computing the period 
within which an election to fill a casual 
vacancy on borough and district councils. 


TRIENNIAL ELECTIONS 

Until the passing of this act, parish council 
elections were held triennially, irrespective of 
whether they fell at the same time as those 
for the rural district council. This meant, in 
effect, that in many rural areas councillors 
representing the parish on the rural district 
council were elected in one year, and coun- 
cillors elected to serve on the parish council 
in another. 

This was both costly and really unneces- 
sary. It also opened the way for the sug- 
gestion that, in order to save the rates, only 
the required number of candidates should be 
nominated and so avoid the cost of an 
election, 

The synchronisation of rural and parish 
elections will commence in 1958, the year 
when parish council'ors are due to retire. As 
in some areas the rural district council 
elections are not due until 1959 and1960, it 
is obvious that some arrangement was neces- 
sary to meet this situation. 

It is, therefore, proposed that the period 
of office of parish councillors in those areas 
will be extended to 1959 or 1960 as the case 
may be. From then on the rural and paris 
elections will be held together. 

Approximately two-thirds the 


of rural 


This article describes the provisions of a recent act passed to synchronis 
Parish and Rural district elections after 1957 


New Local Elections Act | 
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district councils have triennial elections, ane 
most, if not all, of these fall in the sam 
year as the county council and parish ele 
tions. This being so, 1958 is the year it 
which these are due to be held, so the numbe 
of parish councillors holding office from 1954 
to 1960 will not be great. 

In some cases the rural district is dividec 
into areas, and each part has its election i 
rotation. This has the effect of trienni 
elections within the given area, but annu 
elections within the rural district as a whole: 
Where this operates, the period of office o 
the parish councillors will be extended so aa 
to coincide with that particular rural distric 
election. 

The cost of holding parish elections has 
been the subject of much comment in loca 
government journals as well as on parisk 
councils themselves. The cost of parish 
council elections fell directly upon the parish 
rates, and in some cases was quite heavy; 
The power of the parish council i‘self to levy 
a rate is limited to fourpence. F 

If the proposed expenditure is over four 
pence and up to eightpence, permission o@ 
a parish meeting and the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government must be obtained 
Any rate exceeding eightpence can only be 
levied by permission of the Minister. 

As some parish elections cost an eight- 
penny rate, and even more, this placed the 
parish council in a most difficult position 
The new act, however, provides that where 
joint elections are held, these costs are to be 
defrayed by the rural district council as 
special expense, and one half is to be charge 
to the parish, 


HIGH COST 


This means that, even in cases where thi 
cost of holding the election is high, ther 
will be no need to go through the present 
tortuous procedure. This provision comes 
into operation after the 1st November, 1956. 

Difficulties often arose regarding the hold- 
ing of an election to fill a casual vacancy o 
borough or district councils inasmuch that 
the election had to be held within thirty dayss 
following the receipt of notice from twox 
electors regarding the vacancy, or, in other 


cases, from the date on which the council or 
high court declared the vacancy. — 

Those thirty days were consecutive, though 
the election time-table for that casual vacancy 
was the same as that for ordinary local 
elections—where Sundays etc. were excluded. 
In certain circums:ances (for ins‘ance if notice 
was given on the day before Good Friday) it 
would be nearly impossible to get the election 
over within the required thirty days. 


From lst November 1956, the Sundays, 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, Bank Holidays 
or days appointed for public thanksgiving or 
mourning, and the Saturday before and the 
Tuesday after Easter Day, are disregarded, 
and thereby falls in line with the local 
election time-table, 


This new act will mean that parties will be 


able to co-ordinate their local government 
election campaign. It should also result in 
reducing the election expenses of candidates 
as well as of the council. It will also eliminate 
the possibility of ‘election by arrangement’. 


CREATES ANOMALY 

While the new act clears a number of 
anomalies, it creates another—that of ap- 
plications for the extension of polling hours. 
The act provides for the poll to be the same, 
but what if the required number of candidates 
in the rural district election apply for the 
extension until 9.0 p.m. but there are in- 
sufficient applications from the parish council 
candidates? 

Will the poll close at 8.0 p.m. in respect 
of the parish council and remain open until 
9.0 p.m. for the rural district? I presume so. 


Northfield’s System is Simple 


HE Northfield constituency has 
been awarded the West Midlands 
membership shield for the best effort 
during 1955. For a number of years 
this constituency has returned the 
largest membership in the West Mid- 
lands; at the end of last year it was 
3,076, or 11.4 per cent of the Labour 
vote. Sixty collectors brought in a 


little under 4s. per member. 

The constituency party has a fair organi- 
sation and pays considerable attention to all 
aspects of membership. Honorary secretary, 
Bill Sowton, will be the first to give due 
credit to those full-time agents who pre- 
ceded him but, although the constituency has 
been without a full-time officer for the past 
seven years, membership has been kept at a 
relatively high figure and the collecting 
machinery further developed. 


THREE WARDS 

The constituency covers three wards, and, 
as with all Birmingham wards, these are very 
large. As an indication how the Party 
handles membership matters let us look at 
the Northfield ward which has 27,000 
electors. 

The doorstep approach is conducted as a 
routine activity. An effective canvass is 
made at all elections, and when a given area 
is to be tackled for membership a special 
circular related to that particular area is sent 
to all known supporters and new electors. 
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This is sent out about three or four days 
prior to the actual membership canvass. 

Having made the new members the chain 
for handling them is . . . collector — area 
financial officer — chief collector — member- 
ship secretary. 

This is how it works. 

New members enrolled are first accepted 
by the ward party, and the application forms 
are then passed to the membership secre- 
tary, together with other relevant information 
about possible collectors and workers. The 
membership secretary adds the details to his 
records and then contacts the collectors and 
passes on the membership cards and collec- 
tor’s book. 

If the area being covered is a new one— 
Northfield ward has many such areas and is 
still developing — the membership secretary 
takes steps to see the collector is introduced 
to the new members, either by himself or a 
local party official. The method of collecting 
procedure is also explained. 

This ward has 35 collectors to cover its 
1,150 members, and no commission whatever 
is paid. The collectors are encouraged to 
make monthly collections, and they usually 
deliver the monthly ward notice at the same 
time. 

To keep effective contact with the collec- 
tors the ward is divided into areas, each with 
an area financial officer who supervises the 
six or seven collectors in that area. This 
area officer keeps in close touch with the 
collectors, and makes arrangements for them 
to pay the collections to him at monthly or 


quarterly intervals—if the collector is new 
this is always done monthly. 

Each collector is supplied with a collecting 
sheet on which he transfers from his collect- 
ing book the amount collected from each 
member. He retains his book and passes the 
sheet and money to the area financial officer. 


NO DELAY 


There is thus no delay whilst the informa- 
tion is being recorded. If the area covered 
is large a duplicate collecting sheet is used 
with the first and third quarters on one 
sheet, and the second and fourth on the 
other. 

The various area financial officers having 
received all the collections for a quarter, 
then pay these over to the chief collector 
for the ward. This is an important position, 
for he maintains regular contact with the area 
financial officers, and also has direct contact 


Progress is made in Suffolk 


BY DOUGLAS EDE 


IN West Suffolk, where the spirit of 

Eatanswill and the ‘rotten 
boroughs’ still lingers, where county 
and rural district council seats have 
been handed down from generation to 
generation and where political opposi- 
tion is considered indecent by the 
privileged few, power is slowly passing 
to the People. 

A fact well illustrated by the following 
story of two local Labour Parties, one new 
and one a veteran of some five years. 

The area covered by the Honington & 
District L.L.P. comprises three villages, 
Honington, Sapiston and Fakenham Magna 
situated in the heart of the Grafton ducal 
estates. They have a fully paid-up mem- 
bership of between 140 and 150 from a total 
electorate of 590 of whom 166 are con- 
stantly changing R.A.F. personnel and their 
families, 

Their first electoral success was when Flo 
Balaam_ defeated the Duchess of Grafton 
for the County Council seat in 1952, after 
last year’s election Mrs. Balaam became 
an alderman and at the subsequent by- 
election the Labour majority was stepped up 
from 14 to 122. 

On the social side the local Labour Party 
hold a weekly whist drive, have at least 


with the few isolated collectors who do no 
function under an area officer. 

The chief collector passes the money an 
record sheets to the membership secretary’ 
who keeps the membership records up-to+ 
date, so that there is always readily avail 
able a register of paying members. Any fal] 
in subscriptions or members is speedily 
brought to the notice of Executive Com 
mittee for appropriate action. 

The membership secretary does not handle 
the actual money collected ; this is passed b: 
the chief collector over to the treasurer whe 
thus has only to deal with the contribution»: 
in bulk. 

There is nothing elaborate or spectacu- 
lar in all this. It is just a simple system 
aimed at spreading the load by giving a 
number of members special responsi- 
bilities, and to ensure that the entire area 
is effectively covered and supervised. 


two outings for their members each year? 
one to the Suffolk Labour Féte at Ipswict! 
and the other to the seaside. 


Their annual supper is well attended by 
members and friends eager to hear the 
Member of Parliament who is their principal 
guest and the concert parity engaged for theim 
entertainment. A children’s Christmas 
party is another annual event. 


When the flower show held for many years: 
on the Grafton estates was stopped, the local 
party stepped in and organised a most suc- 
cessful substitute. This year, their thir 
annual horticultural show has been thro 
open to gardeners from other local parties 
and should be even bigger and better. 


Inspired by the example of Honington the 
neighbouring villages of Great and Littl 
Whelnetham and Stanningfield decided t 
form a local party. These three villages hav 
a total electorate of 557, and are represent 
on the rural district council by two Coun- 
cillors, one of whom is Labour. 


In 1952 Frank Copping became our onl 
representative upon the Thingoe rural district 
council by defeating the local squire Sincex 
then his reputation has grown and last year 
he was returned unopposed, being joined bys 
two other Labour councillors from another: 
group of villages, but that is another story- 


This year he led a small committee in ae 
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recruiting drive during which personal calls 
were made on nearly every known Labour 
supporter, each member of the committee 
being responsible for a given area. At the 
formation meeting the chairman was able to 
announce a fully paid-up membership of 140, 
of whom well over one third were present. 
This grew to over 150 before the evenings 
activities were over. These consisted of 
firstly the meeting at which the party was 
formed and at which, in addition to the local 
people, the constituency chairman and the 
agent and a member of the executive said a 
few words. This was soon over and the 
evenings festivities began with a miniature 
whist drive for those who liked whist and 
with games for the others. Refreshments 
were served and the evening was concluded 
with lively entertainment from a number of 
talented members and friends. 


This was six weeks or so ago and already 
they have started regular whist drives, are 
taking five coach loads to the Suffolk Labour 
Féte, have booked half a coach for the 
regional rally, and are busy arranging a 
number of other events both social and 
political. 

It is this kind of enthusiasm which makes 
our job so rewarding and worth while, and 
it is this kind of enthusiasm which will 
2ventually win West Suffolk for Labour. 


FIVE MORE 
ORGANISING 
ASSISTANTS 


FURTHER five Organising Assistants 
have been appointed by the National 
Executive Committee. 


These are additional to the five appoint- 
ments reported last month as part of the 
plan to develop organisation in the marginal 
constituencies. 


These new appointments are for Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Bradford and the South West. 


Mr. C. E. O’Halloran will work in Glas- 
gow. A native of Birkenhead, he is 31 years 
of age and is secretary of the Ayr Con- 
stituency Labour Party and has been em- 
ployed as full-time membership collector by 
this party, which has 2,200 individual mem- 
bers. In his eight years of party membership 
he has acquired considerable organising 
experience as secretary of his ward, Local 


Labour 
Party. 

Mr. H. Hawthorne’s appointment is to 
Edinburgh, where he had experience as a 
voluntary worker in the Party before becom- 
ing full-time agent at Dulwich in 1950. 
Before that, for a time, he was the secretary 
of the South Aberdeen Constituency Labour 
Party and he has been a student at Ruskin 
College. He has been a Party member for 
19 years. 

Mr. Harold Sims, who will work in Brad- 
ford, is 38 years of age and has been a 
member of the Party for 22 years. He has 
been secretary/agent of the Colne Valley 
Constituency Labour Party since 1948. His 
first organising experience was gained in the 
League of Youth and later he was active in 
the Huddersfield Labour Party, becoming a 
ward secretary and a member of its Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Mr. E. Short, for the past 11 years has 
been the secretary/agent of the North Somer- 
set Constituency Labour Party. Forty-three 
years of age, he has had 21 years of Party 
membership. He now tackles one of the 
toughest organising jobs in the South West, 
taking responsibility for North Cornwall, 
North Devon, Torrington and Honiton con- 
stituencies. 

Mr. L. R. Chamberlain will organise the 
Falmouth and Camborne and the Truro con- 
stituencies. Born in Sussex, he has been a 
member of the Party for 18 years and has 
served seven years as full-time agent, for 
four years in Bristol North West and, since 
1954, in Taunton where he was in charge at 
the General Election of last year and the 
by-election in February last. 

Appointments of Organising Assistants are 
pending for Preston & Chorley and Bury & 
Radcliffe and Bolton. 
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EEE 
Buy these two 
important publications 


@ Election Charts and Forms 
1 /2d. post free 


@ Practical Illustrations of 
Committee Rooms 
| /8d. post free 


Obtainable from the Publications Dept. 


THE LABOUR PARTY - TRANSPORT HOUSE 
SMITH SQUARE - - - S.W.I 


HAS READING BEEN Lidia 


WAS delighted to read the article 

in last month’s Labour Organiser, 

entitled ‘Reading System Improved’, 

by Reg Underhill, the West Midlands 
Regional Organiser. 

Of all the ideas which were propounded 
in my memorandum on Electioneering in 
Labour Marginal Constituencies, the one 
which I thought would be most immediately 
valuable to most constituency parties was the 
carbon-interleaved pad for knocking-up 
which on polling day greatly simplifies the 
work of committee-rooms and greatly in- 
creases the effectiveness of knockers-up. 


Widely Applied 


It was gratifying to me to read, in Reg 
Underhill’s article, how widely this idea 
(with modifications) has’already been applied 
in his own region, 

I know that it has also been applied in a 
considerable number of constituencies in 
other regions. I recently attended a meeting 
of the agents in the North-West region where 
they were considering the adoption of this 
method, and there I saw the revised ‘pad’ 
which Underhill has had printed. 

It struck me at once that it is better in 
three respects than the one we used in the last 
election in Reading. First, it is ten inches 
by four inches, instead of ten inches by eight 
inches, which avoids the necessity of making 
the entries in two columns and sometimes 
cutting a pad down the middle. 

Second, the light card backing 
obvious improvement. 

Third, there is the question of the number 
of copies. We used eight (which provides for 
seven knock-ups), and we were able to achieve 
that many in only a small proportion of our 
polling districts. Reg is proposing to use 
four, i.e. three knock-ups. 

I think that is fewer than we would cope 
with in the great majority of our polling 
districts in Reading. Next time we shall 
probably use a six-fold set, providing for five 
knock-ups, I also welcome as an improve- 
ment the idea which has been suggested in the 
West Midlands of using different tinted 
papers for the successive copies. 

On the other hand, the Underhill pad has, 
to my mind, three defects. One is that, 
because it has to be printed, it is necessarily 
more expensive. Second, it is a mistake, if 
one has a card backing, to have a bottom 
sheet as well, because that large'y wastes the 
card. (I get the impression, from the latter 
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part of Reg’s article, that he now shares this 
view.) Third, and most serious, is that, if 
they are entered in writing instead of type-~ 
writing, the total area of his sheets for any’ 
polling district is double that of the ones we: 
used. } 
This last defect presents a really serious; 
problem. In many cases our committee 
rooms are small and congested, with little: 
table-space. Therefore one wants to ensure: 
the minimum ‘spread’ of the records. The? 
first time I saw a system of this sort used it: 
was done with written sheets, and the large: 
area of sheets did cause difficu'ties in the: 
committee-room. 
Reg Underhill proposes to get over this by’ 
overlapping his pads, but I am sceptical about : 
this, I’ve seen other systems using overlaps, , 
and they always result in (i) bending or~ 
creasing or knocking about the papers, and 
(ii) (much more serious) slowing down the: 
process of marking-off. 
Because of this second reason, the Under- 
hill adaption is likely to lose at least a part of ” 
the principal advantage of the scheme, whic’ 
is to prevent marking off from falling into: 
arrears. { 
Of course if it were a fact that you couldn’t | 
get the typists to type the sheets there would 
be no alternative. But the amount of typing . 
labour required is much smaller than some 
people seem to imagine: it runs to no more 
than the spare-time work of five or six typists 
spread over a part of the campaign. And I 
find it hard to believe that you can’t find 
that number out of 20,000 or more Labour 
supporters, of whom half are women. 


Little Puzzled 


Finally, I am a little puzzled by the list of 
six advantages which Underhill claims for his 
adaption as compared with our Readinz 
practice. The members of the Reading party 
who have done most work on our knocking- 
up method have been quick to point out that 
five of these six points apply to our pad in 
precisely the same way as to the Underhill 
pad—and the sixth is at best only a dubious 
advantage. 

However, though Reg Underhill is, in his 
enthusiasm, perhaps claiming a little more 
for h's adaption than is justified, that doesn’t 
alter the fact that he has made, and is 
making, a real contribution to the improye-. 
ment of committee-room procedure for which 
I, for one, am very grateful. 


IAN MIKARDO. 


Poeeecoccccccccccoces 


geeoeoose 


WHat is a point of order? It is 

just as well to know, for much 
precious time is wasted at meetings on 
‘points of order’ which are out of 
order. 


A point of order must deal with the con- 
duct and procedure of debate. 

It must prove: 

(a) That the speaker is not dealing with the 
subject matter before the meeting. 

(b) That the speaker is not adhering to the 
tules of the organisation. 

(c) That the speaker is infringing standing 
orders. 

(d) That offensive language is being used. 

A point of order, which is really a question 
on procedure, must be put to the chairman 
and must be put immediately it is felt there 
has been a procedural offence. A point of 
order may be put even when no speaker is 
addressing the meeting. It may be put 
when a vote is being taken. However, in 
such an instance the point of order must 
telate to the vote, and not to the general 
issue. 4 


PUT BRIEFLY 


A point of order should be put briefly and 
go straight to the point. We are reminded 
by one authority on procedure of George 
Bernard Shaw’s Man and Superman in which 
a membzr of a gang of brigands says ‘A 
point of order’, ‘No fear’ replied the Chair- 
man, ‘your last point of order took half 
an hour.’ 

The chairman should not allow a point of 
order to become a point of correction in 
relation to the content of a speech. Such 
corrections should be made in contributions 
to the general debate. 

Sometimes a point of order is raised 
deliberately in an effort to distract a speaker 
and break his train of thought. This ruse 
might be tried if a speaker is making a very 
telling speech and destroying the argument 
of individuals who hold another point of 
view. 

A speaker should remain quite calm while 
the questioner and the chairman continue 
their discussion on the point of order. He 
should make quite certain that the time 
taken up by the intervention should not be 
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deducted from the time he is allowed as 
speaker by the standing orders. 

There are occasions when a speaker is 
seriously misquoted, or misinterpreted by 
a following speaker. On the other hand the 
speaker may have been genuinely misunder- 
stood. 

Under these circumstances a_ speaker 
should ask permission of the chairman to 
be allowed to make a point of explanation. 

If a chairman feels satisfied that there is 
a genuine case, he should allow such a point 
to be made. 


NOT ABUSED 


He must, however, take every precaution 
to ensure that this courtesy is not abused 
by the introduction of any controversial 
note during the course of the explanatory 
statement. 

No chairman should be allowed to become 
a despot. Nevertheless, in all points of 
procedure his ruling should be final. 

A chairman should be protected by 
standing orders, from flippant challengers 
and disgruntled members. 

A standing order laying down that the 
chairman’s ruling on questions concerning 
standing orders, or points of order and ex- 
planation shall be final, unless challenged 
by a certain number of members, and unless 
two-thirds of all members vote against his 
ruling, is a great safeguard. 

If a chairman’s ruling is challenged and 
there is such a standing order, he should say 
to the challenger ‘“‘Are you supported by... 
other members?’”. If not, that ends the 
challenge. If the challenge is supported by 
the required number, the chairman must 
vacate the chair. The secretary should then 
put the following positive motion “That the 
chairman’s ruling be upheld’’. 

Unless two-thirds of those present vote 
against the motion, the chairman’s ruling is 
upheld. If on the other hand the required 
vote is cast against the motion, the chairman’s 
ruling on the particular issue is rejected. 


ALWAYS RIGHT 


The person who is always right is not yet 
born, and the man who never made a mistake 
never did anything. So the good chairman 
takes such a defeat with his chin up, and 
carries on. 

Organisations 


should only have 


not 


standing orders, but should ensure that they 
are kept. 

There are, however, times when it is legiti- 
mate, and in the best interests of a meeting, 
to suspend standing orders. 

If a chairman suspects that the purpose 
behind a motion of suspension ‘s disruption, 
he is entitled to refuse the motion. He is in 
a very strong position to do so if standing 
orders lay down that his decisions on points 
of order are final. 

Very often the mover of the motion merely 
says ‘‘I move suspension of standing orders”. 
If all standing orders were suspended—and 
taken literally that is what such a motion 
means—a meeting could run riot without any 
tules at all, : 

Therefore, to safeguard himself and the 
meeting the chairman should insist on the 
mover indicating precisely what standing 
order, or orders, he wishes to be suspended. 

The chairman should also insist that the 
length of time of suspension be indicated. 


SUSPEND S.O. 


A motion to suspend the standing orders 
should require at least a two-third majority 
of those present to vote in its favour. 

If the motion calls for the suspension of 
more than one, the chairman would be wise 
to put them to the vote one by one. 

It is a common practice for disruptive ele- 
ments in a meeting to employ delaying tactics, 
and then move suspension of standing orders 
when a number of members have left the 
meeting. 

To protect an. organisation from such 
tactics standing orders should lay down that 
suspension cannot be moved after a certain 
time. 

There are a few motions which are used to 
shelve or adjourn decisions. Technically 
these are regarded as amendmen‘s. 

The most simple of these is the motion 
“That the meeting proceed to next business”’. 
A speech made on this motion must simply 
explain why it is necessary to proceed to 
next business. 

If ‘next business’ is carried, no vote is 
taken on the main issue before the meeting 
which immediately precedes to deal with the 
next business on the agenda. If lost, then 
debate on the main issue proceeds, The 
chairman is not compelled to accept such a 
motion_and should not do so unless he feels 
it is justified. 


ADJOURN DEBATE 


Such a motion may be to adjourn a debate 
on a particular subject, or may seek to 
adjourn the whole meeting. 

When the motion is to adjourn a debate it 


| 


is usual for the mover to indicate the date 
on which the debate should be Tesuneaay 
Sometimes such a motion is moved with the» 
good intention of obtaining more information 
about the subject under discussion before ay 
decision is taken. If the motion seeks to) 
‘adjourn the meeting’ and is carried, the: 
issue is shelved. If the matter arises at the ; 
next meeting it would have to be on a new / 
debate. 

This motion is often moved by persons 
who think that it has the self same meanings 
as the motion ‘next business’. That is not so. | 
Actually if carried this motion adjourns the» 
meeting. It is, therefore, wise to keep to the? 
simple motion ‘next business’ if that is really 
what the mover intends. 


NEXT BUSINESS 


The motions ‘next business’ and the ‘ad-- 
journment’’ can be moved either when an} 
original motion or an amendment is being 
debated. A chairman should not, however, 
accept either motion until a debate has been 
in progress for a while. 

There is another amendment which 's inten- 
ded to close a debate. This takes precedence 
over all other amendments and is known as3 
‘previous question.’ It is rarely used at or- 
dinary meetings but often crops up at large 
conferences. It is very often not understood 
by delegates and. can cause considerable 
confusion. 

This motion closes the debate more 
positively than any other motion. For this 
reason the chairman should not accept it 
unless he is absolutely certain that it is in the 
best interests of the conference that the 
debate should be closed. Once it has been 
moved and seconded it cannot be withdrawn, 


PREVIOUS QUESTION 


‘Previous question’ cannot be moved, 
however, when an amendment to an original 
motion has been moved. It must be moved 
when the original motion is being debated, 
before any amendment to that motion ha 
been called. 

If ‘previous question’ carries, the debate 
stops and no vote is taken on the subjects 
before the meeting. If lost, the debate stops. 
No discussion takes place on any amendment? 
there may be to the original motion. 
vote is taken straightaway on the main 
motion. 

‘Previous question’ should never be moved 
lightly, for its sole object is to prevent a3 
decision being taken. It is worth while 
repeating that no wise chairman accepts this« 
motion unless he is convinced beyond doubt 
that it is justifiable that no decision should: 
be taken. 
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DISCUSSION POINTS 


‘i Sense Impending Danger’ 


HE scene is a row of council 
houses. It is raining, and the 
gardens are deserted. Drawn curtains 
indicate that the sacred ceremony of 
TV is being observed in the sanctity of 
the Englishman’s subsidised castle. 
The only figure to be seen is that of 
the secretary of the ward Labour 
party. He pauses at a gate, evidently 
unsure of his welcome. Mrs. G., at 
her window, sees him approach, and 


opens her door. 

Secretary : 
Apologies for bothering you, Mrs. G. I 
was wondering if you’d like to come to 
the meeting on Thursday.... 


Wrs. G: 
Thursday? That’s my night out at the 
pictures. Is the meeting all that special? 
Secretary : 


It’s like this, Mrs. G. The Party has begun 
a drive for political education. We must 
do our bit, so we are starting some group 
discussions. If you come we’d be very glad 
of your views. 
Mrs. G: 
My views? But what can J do? Anyway, 
nothing will come of it. There’s nothing 
_ new in discussions. Why, in the old days.. 
Secretary : 
The committee is very keen. 
important, you know. 
Mrs. G: 
Oh, well, you’d better see my husband. 
(Yells for her man, who appears with a 
copy of Reveille in his hand.) 
Mr. G: 
Oh, it’s you, is it? Did I hear you say 
something about a meeting? Now look; 
I’m on nights, see, and I don’t feel much 
like giving up my free evenings when 
there’s enough for me to do in the house 
already. Some other time perhaps, eh? 
Secretary (desperately): 
Political education is rather needed... 
Mr. G: 
Hear, hear! So why don’t you leave it to 
those who know what they’re talking 
about? I reckon I can learn more from 
half an hour’s radio-talk than I can from 
listening to a lot of fanatical amateurs at 
a meeting. You can’t beat the experts on 


It’s rather 
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any subject, and who is there worth 

listening to in this party? Sorry chum. 

Sad departure of the secretary. He is on 
night work too, and has given up several 
hours of sleep for what already looks like a 


lost cause. He pulls up his collar against 
the rain and goes home. In due course the 
meeting is held, attended only by the 


committee and a couple of collectors. 

Now if the characters above had been real 
instead of fictitious they would have been less 
frank perhaps. Yet there is little doubt that 
the reason for poor attendance at ward meet- 
ings is the feeling that they achieve too little. 
It is felt that mere amateurs are discuss'ng 
things which only ‘experts’ can deal with. 
They are thus looked on as a waste of time. 

Yet there is a waste of time in every human 


enterprise. It should be clear that 
there are no experts in government proper. 
Only consider the problem of run- 


ning one’s own home. Do you neg'ect to 
bring up your children because you are not a 
child-psychologist, an ‘expert’? No, you make 
yourself responsible, taking what advice you 
consider worthwhile from experts. 

Democracy means that a man alone is the 
judge of his affairs. But before he can judge 
he must know exactly what his affairs are. 
Yet we all tend to spare ourselves the trouble 
of thinking about things. We feel that others 
can do our thinking for us, and do it better 
than we can. Everything wi'l turn out for the 
best, we say with a shrug. But will it? 


Blind Optimism 


This blind optimism is the greatest danger 
we face in our democracy, and it is increasing. 
How can this danger be met? For myself, 
I believe that the most uncomfortable and 
revolutionary policy of going back to war- 
time controls is the on'y way out. Cut out 
all luxury goods and perhaps people will then 
come to understand what the real problems 
are. 

However, the Labour Party takes a more 
moderate view. It proposes to meet the 
dangers facing us by the means of political 
education—as my fictitious secretary says 
above. For this, group discussion is best. 
Ordinary members are encouraged to be 
responsible for their affairs. 

And if everyone learns the same sense of 
impending danger which makes active mem- 
bers tramp the streets in all weathers we shall 


all become more prosperous in the real 
sense. But what is needed first is some hard 
thinking. This quite literally means sitting 
down to think. It means giving up idly 
watching TV, aimlessly reading glossy maga- 
zines. We should then perhaps come to 
realise how much we have been conditioned 


into non-thinking. 
G. G. FARMER 


| Right or Wrong? | 


I RUBBED my eyes. Yes, there it 

was — spread across the top of a 
page in the Labour Organiser — 
‘Drinkwater is wrong !’. 

Heresy! Treason! Deviation! Conspiracy! 
The words came fast and furious. And like 
the Israelites of o!'den days I hardened my 
neck. 

For those three words have had a signifi- 
cance for me that readers of the Labour 
Organiser shall know of. Their utterance 
once moulded my whole future. 


‘1 Flattened’ 


It was 63 years ago and on my 17th birth- 
day I gave a paper at our Methodist Mutual 
Improvement Society. I attacked capital 
punishment: nay, more—I raked it, slashed 
it, gashed it, bashed it, smashed it. And then 
the Minister spoke. ‘Drinkwater is wrong’ 
he began, and I flattened. In my innocence 
I had believed that the parson at least would 
pay lip service to His Master’s teaching: but 
no, not a voice was raised in my support. 
And they hung and applauded, hung and 
applauded, and have gone on hanging and 
applauding ever since. 


I who might have been a Methodist mini- 
ster (though the devil that is in me would 
have made it an incongruity) took it badly. 
I have not been in a Methodist chapel for— 
yes, 63 years exactly. And the building, 
which I saw only last week, is now a play 
and picture house. 


Nowadays, and for a lifetime I have got 
so used to being told I am wrong that I 
laugh: and, as I said above, I harden my 
neck. But I never could learn to turn the 
other cheek to the smiter! 


Which brings me to ‘Countryman’ and his 
letter. None of the above irrelevances, of 
course, relate to him. Except one: for it is 
easier to say a man is wrong, than to prove 
it And ‘Countryman’, like that parson 


certainly doesn’t even shake my case or 
conviction. 

From a number of inconsistencies, un- 
necessary platitudes and would-be reproofs I 
gather one clear thought. ‘Countryman’ seems: 
to think that to argue for the non-farming; 
part of our country population being given1 
their fair share of our propaganda, education | 
and effort, with less emphasis on the: 
farmer’s case, is in some way, akin to) 
‘Bashing the Farmer’. 


Donnybrook Fair 

Dearie me, I never thought of such a thing. . 
But if there is to be any ‘bashing’ in a free? 
for all, or a sort of Donnybrook Fair, I. 
confess I shouldn’t mind bashing the chaps; 
who close our footpaths, or those who re-- 
cently charged you £4 per cwt. for potatoes. . 
I got mine in time at 18/-. 

And why when listing a number of subjects : 
that interest the non-farming section of our’ 
rural population, should I be censured for’ 
omitting marketing? That surely is mainly’ 
a farming question. The innards of that~ 
matter I certainly know something about. 
from first-hand. 

No, ‘Countryman’ I don’t want to bash. 
the farmers; only the lazy ones, the over-- 
reaching ones, and the cruel ones. Con-: 
fidentially there are two farmers in my 
immediate family; a son-in-law too is a big’ 
pot in the wholesale seed world (farming | 
only); another is a middleman—a buyer-up 
of farm crops, fruit, etc. and first handler’ 
to a number of distant wholesalers. And 
for good measure I have a son, who while 
working on the land married a land girl—- 
and I wouldn’t have it otherwise. . 

After that recital ‘Countryman’ will surely 
concede that my indoctrination with the 
farmer’s virus can hardly have been neg- 
lected. I think too, Labour’s agricultural 
policy is all right. But I want it to reach 
the right people; and I don’t want the rest 
of the rural population to see what’s in the 
window and to be left believing there’s 
nothing more in the shop. 


H. DRINKWATER 


AGENT 


HE following Agency appointment ° 


has been approved by the National 
Executive Committee : 

MISS BETTY WEBB —as Agent for 
Dartford. Miss Webb has been a member 
of the Party for 10 years. She has been 
full-time Agent at Abingdon for five years. 
She is 38 years of age. 
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RECORDS WON CLIFTON WARD 


Len Sims examines the committee room system operated by this ward party with 
er a ee eee 


great success. 


He makes some criticisms and offers advice. 


HE Clifton ward association at 
York have every reason to be 
pleased with their electoral efforts over 
the past few years. Since 1951 they 
have changed what was a Tory ward, 
with majorities of 500-700, into one 
with 100 per cent Labour representa- 
tion. 

A feature of their organisation is the 
appointment of Section Heads—one for each 
of the four polling districts which comprise 
Clifton ward, which has a total electorate of 
over 7,500. They feel that these Section 
Heads, as well as the introduction of an 


index system, contribute greatly towards 
their success. 


Index System 


The index system employed is based on 
individual cards. Each Section Head is res- 
ponsible for the compilation of a complete 
index of his polling district and for keeping 
it up to date. A small team of women are 
constantly engaged on this task, as the 
changes due to removals, etc., are very high. 

For the canvass itself a pasted Register 
card is used. When these canvass cards are 
returned the information is extracted and 
entered on the Index cards. In readiness for 
Polling Day all the ‘Tory’ and ‘Doubtful’ 
index cards are extracted, so that only 
Labour promises remain in the box. 

The boxes are plainly marked with the 
names of the streets and another card is 
inserted to indicate every 100 Labour 
supporters. By this means it is possible to 
see at a glance the name of each street with 
its number of Labour supporters and each 
consecutive 100. 

A wall sheet is used, being pasted on stout 
cardboard for ease of marking off. All ‘Tory’ 
and ‘Doubtful’ voters are crossed through in 
blue pencil, leaving only Labour supporters 
untouched. Mr. T. L. Walker, the ward 
Chairman, says that experience has proved 
the decision to give all doubtful voters to 
the Tories as being 90 per cent correct. 

On polling day women, some of them no 
longer young in years, run the committee 
rooms and they do a really grand job. One 
deals with each polling district until late in 
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the afternoon, and then two operate until 
the close of poll. Their job is to call out 
the entries on the number-takers’ sheets and 
to remove the Labour supporters cards from 
the box. These cards are then placed in 
another box by the side of the clerk. 

The totalling is done by means of the 
number-takers’ sheets. The polling numbers 
being crossed through in red or blue to indi- 
cate Labour or Tory support. An hour-by- 
hour record of progress is kept and a liaison 
officer visits the committee rooms to collect 
the information. Within 10 minutes of the 
hour the election agent has a general picture 
of the work throughout the ward and how 
the poll is progressing. 

The polled Labour promises which were 
placed in the box by the side of the clerk 
are dealt with by another worker. First of 
all a tick is placed against each name on the 
original pasted register canvass card and then 
taken over to the wall sheet for marking off 
in red. 

To make this committee room procedure 
work effectively it is necessary to ensure the 
polling stations are adequately manned and 
that the sheets are returned regularly. When 
polling becomes brisk schoolboys are engaged 
in cycling to and fro so as to keep the work 
in the committee room functioning evenly 
and to reduce the ‘time-lag’ to a minimum. 

As the original pasted register canvass 
cards are used for knocking-up, it is essential 
to keep them up to date. From 6 p.m. on- 
wards one clerk concentrates on marking in 
the ticks to indicate those who have already 
voted. These canvass cards are revised each 
time the knockers-up report back to the 
committee room. This is simply done by 
referring to the cards in the polled box. 
Once this revision is done the index cards 
are bundled up and placed on one side. 


No Difficulty 


‘At no time,’ says Mr. Walker, ‘did we 
experience any difficulty in keeping the can- 
vass cards marked up. Whether it was luck 
or sheer coincidence, the women clerks in the 
committee rooms could forecast the result of 
the election before we went into the count 
and the margin of error has never been 
more than 40 in a poll of over 5,000.’ 

Like all systems, there is a lot of recording 
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to do in keeping it up to date. After the 
poll it is necessary in this case to re-insert 
all the polled Labour promises into their 
numerical and street order. 


Like all parties, Clifton ward association 
is anxious to devise a way in which the 
recording can be’reduced to a minimum. To 
get accuracy you do need precision and this 
means recording. Without that building up 
of vital information our efforts would be 
largely wasted on polling day. 


It would appear to me, however, that 
some time, and cost, could be saved if the 
card used for the canvass was the index card 
itself and knocking-up sheets, on the lines of 
what is now known as the Reading system, 
be introduced. 


Reg. Underhill described this calling-up 
system in the July issue of the Labour 
Organiser and the sheets prepared by the 
West Midlands Regional Office should be 
admirable for the purpose. 


Save Time 


Time would be saved in writing and past- 
ing up, and most certainly in the committee 
room on polling day as there is only one set 
of cards to deal with. The four-fold sheets, 
marked off immediately the numbers are 
received from the polling station, ensure the 
knocking-up is right up to date. 

Time could also be saved in arriving at 
the hourly totals on polling day. As the 
doubtfuls are giveri to the Tories it is only 
necessary to use one coloured pencil. By 
crossing through our supporters in red, those 
remaining unmarked would obviously be our 
opponents. 


In view of the fact that the knocking-up 
records are kept up to date by reference to 
the polled Labour index cards, it would seem 
that the wall sheet is hardly necessary. An 
indication of how streets are polling can be 
gauged from the index cards remaining in 
the box in their numerical and street order. 


Further, having to re-check these knock- 
ing-up records each time they are returned to 
the committee room means delay. The 
Reading system would avoid this. 


The most important point with all systems 
is operating it efficiently. Clifton ward 
association obviously know how to operate 
theirs and any change should be viewed with 
that point clearly in mind. What is encour- 
aging is the fact that, in spite of their success, 
Clifton ward association are still open to 
receive ideas. 
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CANDIDATES : 


HE following were endorsed ai 
prospective Parliamentary Candij 
dates by the National Executive Com) 
mittee recently : } 


TATE TT 


Aylesbury Mr. W. J. Coventom 
Nantwich Mr. L. Knight 
Torrington Mr. L. Lamb 
South 

Gloucestershire Mr. J. Holland 
Orpington Mr. N. J. Hart 
Bolton West .. Mr. P. Cameron 
Liverpool, Walton Mr. J. J. Cleary 
Central Norfolk .. Mr. F. H. Stone 
Ludlow .. Mr. R_ J. Barker 
Burton .. .. Mr. F. T. McDonagk 
Walsall South Mr. J. A. F. Ennalsg 
Worcester Mr. B. C. Stanley 


* 


CO-OPERATIVE CANDIDATE 
RUNNING IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
THE LABOUR PARTY 


Henley Mr. A. Ledger 
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MAKING A CAREER OF AGENCY 


by A. L. Williams 


FFORTS to build up the full- 


time agency force of the Labour 
Party have met with varying degrees 
of success. In 1948 there were 156 
full-time agents and by 1951 the 
number had risen to 296. 

Since then, however, each year has 
seen a fall. Last year there were 227 
and this year only 204 full-time 
agents. 

Finance has been the chief factor respon- 
sible for this decline, quite a number of 
Constituency Labour Parties having found it 
impossible to continue to raise the money 
needed to pay an agent’s salary. But in 
some cases agencies have collapsed for other 
reasons, and where this has happened it has 
not always been possible to persuade the 
constituency to make a fresh appointment. 

Another difficulty has been that where con- 
stituencies advertised for agents, in some 
recent cases they were unable to make 
appointments because of the paucity of the 
applications. 

In the past three months there have been 
29 agencies advertised in the Labour 
Organiser in addition to advertisements for 
13 posts of Organising Assistant. This has 
been due very largely to the financial help 
which the National Executive Committee has 
given in its attempt to improve organisation 
in the marginal constituencies. 


TRAINING COURSE 


The full-time training course will be a 
means of filling some of these vacancies, but 
if every marginal constituency is to have the 
services of a full-time agent or organiser 
before the next General Election, which is 
the goal aimed at, recruits will have to come 
from Party members with the necessary 
experience and qualifications. 

There are many members with administra- 
tive experience, both inside and outside of 
the Party, who have served as election agents 
in Parliamentary as well as local elections, 
eminently suitable to be full-time agents. Not 
many of them apply for posts at present. 

This may be due to their modesty, but is 
more likely because they have steady jobs 
with reasonable pay and prefer to do their 
Party work in their spare time. While this 
attitude can be understood, the Party does 
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need men and women who can devote their 
whole time to its service, and there is no 
greater satisfaction than being paid to do the 
work one likes doing. 

One of the snags in the past has been the 
insecurity attached to agency work. A much 
greater degree of security is likely to follow 
from the new arrangements for financing 
many agencies from national funds. With 
the help given an agent can devote himself 
to the task of organisation, and an active 
party with a big membership is not over 
troubled with money problems. 


SALARY RATES 


The pay of full-time agents has not kept 
its relative position with wage rates in many 
other occupations, but that is part of the 
levelling up process that has gone on since 
before the war. The salary scale at present 
in operation was adopted at the beginning of 
this year. 

Grade 1 agents, which means most agents, 
receive a Starting salary of £500 a year, 
rising by yearly increments of £25 to £650. 
Also, there is a service payment for con- 
tinuous service in the same constituency. 
After an agent has reached the maximum of 
his grade he qualifies for an additional pay- 
ment of £25 a year if he serves four years 
in the same post, and another £25 for a 
further four years in the same post. 

This scale is a minimum—parties may, and 
quite a number do, pay in excess of the 
scale. A small number of agents are in 
Grade II and a still smaller number are in a 
Special Grade. Grade II agents start at £550 
a year and rise to £700 after six years. The 
Special Grade agents start at £700, incre- 
ments being fixed locally. 


PROMOTION CHANCES 


Besides the opportunity of moving to a 
higher grade, agents can secure promotion by 
appointment to the full-time organising staff 
of the National Executive Committee. The 
new class of Organising Assistants receive 
the Grade II agent’s scale. Women’s Orga- 
nisers, Assistant Regional Organisers and 
Regional Organisers are rated higher still. 

The officers in the National Agent’s 
Department have salaries related to those of 
the Regional Organising staff, and like the 
Regional Organising staff, usually are 


recruited from the ranks of the agency 
service. 

An agent’s job calls for special qualities. 
Above all he must like organising and be 
content with organising for other people: he 
keeps in the wings while others occupy the 
centre of the stage. If things go right his 
work is likely to pass unnoticed—if things 
go wrong his activities are subject to critical 
examination. 

He needs a strong character since normally 
he works without supervision and it is easy 
to find excuses for slacking. The more 
energetic he is, the more likely is he to meet 
with opposition, because the energetic agent 
requires others to do things, when they would 
much prefer to be left alone. But an agent 
who overcomes the obstacles created by 
apathy and lethargy will soon earn the 
respect of his party. 


SECURE CO-OPERATION 


He must never forget that his success 
depends upon his ability to secure the co- 
operation of others and this will be forth- 
coming if he sets a good example of enthu- 
siasm and efficiency. 

A knowledge of electioneering from both 
the legal and practical angles, is essential, 
and he must be able to write a reasonable 
letter and keep simple accounts, but the 
most important things are patience and per- 
sistence. Organising, like everything else 
worth doing well, demands whole-hearted 
devotion. The man, or woman, who thinks 
that agency is an easy way of earning a 
living, will not make a good agent, be he 


ever so brilliant. 

The good agent is one who realises tha 
his job is of first-rate importance to th 
Labour Party, who is clear in his own min 
about what is needed to be done and se 
about doing it with quiet determination) 
Infinite capacity for taking pains marks 
the good agent from the poor one. 

Those who believe that they could do 
agent’s job and would be happy in the full 
time service of the Party are urged to apply 
for posts as they become vacant. And the 
job is not only one for men—some of our 
best agents are women. 

All posts, those which are not subsidise 
from national funds as well as those thaw 
are, are advertised in the Labour Organiser 
In the case of the former the applications: 
are addressed to the party concerned. The 
local Executive prepares a short list, whic 
requires the National Agent’s approval. 

The latter posts are advertised in the nam 
of the National Agent and the applications’ 
are addressed to him. It is his job to pre= 
pare a panel of suitable applicants, fro 
which the local party makes its short list. 

The short-listed applicants are interviewe 
by the local party and it is the local party 
that makes the appointment in all cases; 
Appointments are approved by the National 
Executive Committee, and those appointe 
must join the superannuation scheme. 

Union membership is a condition of 
appointment also, and the National Unio 
of Labour Organisers and Election Agents 
is responsible for negotiating the salaries an 
conditions of employment for the whole of 
the agency service. 


| 


About Those By-Election Writs 


N the past few weeks, as our oppo- 
nents know full well, there have 
been by-elections at Tonbridge and 
Newport. In the former constituency 
the ex-Member applied for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and in the latter 
the death of the sitting Member 
created the vacancy. 

The ‘Chiltern Hundreds’ and death are two 
of many causes of by-elections. Elevation 
of a member to the peerage, succession to 
the peerage, bankruptcy, lunacy, acceptance 
of office, are other legal causes requiring the 
Member to leave the House of Commons. 

Whenever a seat in the House of Commons 
becomes vacant, writs for the election of a 
new member are issued by the Clerk of the 
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FRANK BARLOW, an official 
of the Parliamentary Labour 


Party, explains the procedure 
followed when issuing Writs for 
Parliamentary by-elections. 


Crown following the receipt of a warrant 
delivered to him from the Speaker. 

If the House is sitting when the Speaker’s: 
warrant is made out, then that warrant is 
issued upon the order of the House of 
Commons itself, a motion to that effect 
having been agreed to. 

The motion is taken, usually, at the com- 


mencement of a sitting—that is, after Prayers 
have been read and before Question_time 
has begun. 

It has long been the custom for the Chief 
Whip of the party to which the Member who 
has vacated the seat belonged to move for the 
issue of Mr. Speaker’s warrant to the Clerk 
of the Crown. 

The motion is ‘privileged business.’ In 
other words, no notice needs to be given to 
the House before it is proposed. 

But it is accepted etiquette among the 
Chief Whips of all parties that they give each 
other notice in writing of the intention to 
move for a writ; and, of course, notice must 
also be given by the Chief Whip concerned 
to Mr. Speaker so that the formalities at- 
taching to the warrant may be prepared in 
good time. 

* * * 

The Government Chief Whip of the day 
will obviously know when it is required by 
his own party that he should moye the new 
writ to fill a seat lately held by one of his 
own colleagues ; and, as we have seen, he will 
have had notice from his opposite number 
when the Opposition propose to do the 
Same to fill a seat lately occupied by one of 
the other side. 

Whichever way it is, he will notify the 
Home Office as soon as he can in order that 
the absent voters’ list may be dealt with 
immediately, and he will give advices to the 
Crown Office so that there can be no loss 
of time in sending off the writ to the Re- 
turning Officer for the constituency concerned, 
once Mr. Speaker’s warrant has been 
despatched. 

In these days, the writ from the Clerk of 
the Crown will go by reg’stered post and the 
Return will be forwarded in the same 
manner. 

If the House of Commons is in recess when 
it is considered necessary to proceed with 
the issue of a writ, then the machinery is 
very different and more complicated. 


* * * 


The Statute law has made provision for 
this eventuality, and lays it down that Mr. 
Speaker shall issue the warrant when he 
Teccives a certificate signed by two Members 
to the effect that another Member has died, 
or become a Peer, either during the recess 
or previously. But where the Member has 
accepted an office wh’ch disqualifies him from 
retaining his seat since the beginning of a 
recess (and note this particularly) the Member 
must himself notify Mr. Speaker of his ap- 
pointment and the certificate from the two 
Members must be accompanied by the 


official Gazette containing the appointment. 

And now for the ‘complications’. Where 
the Member’s appointment was announced 
at a time when the House was sitting, the 
writ cannot be issued, nor the Speaker's 
warrant despatched, during the period of 
recess. 

To make matters more complicated still, 
whether the Member has applied for the 
Chiltern Hundreds during the sittings or 
during a recess, the Speaker cannot proceed — 
to the issue of his warrant if the House is in 
recess, no matter if he were to receive a 
‘thousand signed certificates and an equal 
number of the Gazette showing the appoint- 
ment ‘‘to the stewardship of Her Majesty’s 
Three Hundreds of Chiltern.” 

The peculiar thing here is that a Member 
so granted the Chiltern Hundreds, whether in 
recess or not, vacates his seat at once, and 
that would allow him to be elected elsewhere, 
but no new writ can be issued for the con- 
stituency which is without a Member until 
the reassembly of the House! 

When writs are to be issued in a recess it 
is not customary for the Chief Whips to com- 
municate their intentions, Party headquarters, 
therefore, require to be vigilant during any 
Parliamentary recess for the only notice given 
of any by-election writ is that of Mr. 
Speaker’s in the Gazette. 


‘Thousands 
and Millions 


If you are not one of the two 
thousand or more delegates 

to the Trades Union Congress 
(Brighton, September 3rd-7th) or The 
Labour Party Conference (Blackpool, 
October Ist-5th) you are almost surely 
one of the millions of trade unionists 
and Party members represented there 
the millions who mak: these two events 
big news which captures the newspaper 
headlines. 


Be sure to read the full, reliable 
reports and shrewd comments 
from expert correspondents on the 
spot, which will appear in the 
Labour Movement’s own and only 
daily newspaper, the 


DAILY HERALD 


A real opportunity to 


RAISE EXTRA FUNDS NOW! 


Our ‘Festival Bumper’’ packs of 12 assorted 
Christmas Cards—all beautifully coloured and 
real tip-top value. Complete with matching 
envelopes and 4 free Gift Tags in every pack. 
Costing 27s. per dozen packs, including purchase 
tax, they sell rapidly at 3s. each showing a sure 


profit of 9s. on each dozen packs sold ! 


@ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


@ Repeat orders accepted 
until December 10th 


@ No immediate outlay— 
monthly accounts for all 
constituency parties 


@ Carriage and packing 
free — minimum order 
one dozen packs. 


Agents and Local Secretaries should apply 
now on official noteheading for full details 
and free sample pack to: 


W3, IVORY CARDS 


It! LONDON ROAD, DERBY: Tel. Derby 41136 
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